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ABSTRACT 



An analysis of naturally occurring activities that 
make up educational programs for young children was made In a search 
for answers to the following questions; (I) How do teachers manage 
learning activities In preschool classroom.s? (2) What are these 
learning environments like? (3) How closely do the actual occurrences 
match the teachers* conceptions of what ought to occur? To find 
answers to these questions, two research instruments were developed; 
(1) an observational system that identifies and describes the 
classroom activities; and (2) a teacher interview procedure. These 
two instruments were used in a study of one preschool classroom for 
disadvantaged children. The class was composed of 14 four-year-old 
children who were supervised by two teachers and varying numbers of 
assistants. In all, there were 14 hours of observation by two 
observers, one clock hour for each child. Findings that characterized 
the activities of this classroom are; most time was spent in 
transition periods; much time was spent in preparing for scheduled 
events; children spent over half of the time as a total group; they 
were not required to interact or relate with each other; teachers 
rarely permitted the children to work without direction; and most 
activities were teacher initiated and organized. Two discrepancies 
between the teachers* expectations and actual outcomes that most 
impressed the teachers were the amount of time devoted to transition 
and that no block play was observed, (DB) 
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PURPOSE 

This research is aimed at an analysis of naturally occurid.ng activities whic 
make up educational programs for young children. Ansvers to three major questions 
are sotaght: (l) How do teachers manage learning activities in preschool classroc 

(2) What are these leaming environments like? (3) How closely does the aetiaal 
ocGoirrenca of activities in the classroom match teachers ’ conceptions of what ough 
to occur? 

It is anticipated that answers to these questions will make important 
contributions to classroom organization and currlcijlum. Professionals in e^ly 
chili^ood education may be made more aware of unanticipated eharacteri sties of 
activities and their effects upon the behavior of teachers and children. By 
providing feedback to teachers about what actually happens in response to 
classroom practices, teachers may be encouraged to evaluate their own efforts 
by considering discrepancies between expectations and actiial outcomes . It is 
hoped that teachers will be stimxtLated to consider new ways of planning and 
providing activities for children. 

In order to achieve these goals, two research Instruments were developed: 

(l) an observational system whldi identifies eaid describes activities in preschool 
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Education, me authors wish to express their appreciation to Steven Thaxton and 
Barbara Shlffer for assisting with data collection and preparation and to Frank 
Looney for assisting with the data sneJ.yses. 
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environments; and ( 2 ) an interview procednre utilizing this ohservational system 
first, to ohtsin from the teacher her conception end ratiouale of what ought to 
happen in the classroom; and secmd, to display the research findings to the 
ceacher in order to explore with her consistencies and dlscrepaicies "between her 
eoneeption and the observed events of classroom. 

This paper reports the progress made in the development of these two 
instrimients and their application to the stu^ of one preschool classroom for 
disadvantaged children. 



She analysis of preschool activitieB is drawn from ecological psychology and 
is based upon Barker's (1968) theoretical model. Kie behavior setting is the basie 
envlrOTimental unit used to describe naturally occurring nursery school activities. 
Behavior settings have both s trust tiral and dynamic attributes. 

Structural attributes refer to the parts of a behavior setting. Two major 
parts are of concern herei (l) standing patterns of behavior and ( 2 ) milieu. 

Standing patterns of behavior are the primary actions generally established in 
■Uie setting. Kiey have uniq.ue diaracteristies which persist even if the individuals 
participating in them change. Exsa^les of standing pattems of behavior in the 
preschool setting are; children listening to a teacher read a story; girls playing 
hoiise; and ehlldrea riding bicycles. These behavior pattems are attached to 
particular groupings of nonbehavioral phenomena, or milieu. 

The milieu in this case is the uniq.ue arrangement of objects and fi;^nishlngs 
in the pres^ool classroom. The milieu is eireiunjaeent to, or surroiaidlng and 
enclosing, behavior. The classroom, as milieu, surrounds and encloses the standing 
patteras of behavior whidi occur there. 



TMSOBETICAL MODEL 
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In p-ddltion, the milieu is synomorphle to behavior , or eoDOSplemantary to and 
interrelated with behavior • For instance^ when preschool children ere engaged in a 
stoiytalling activity^ the children’s chairB (milieu) and the listening children 
(behavior) face the teacher’s cdiair (milieu) and the teacher reading (behavior). 

Structurally 9 a behavior setting is a set of sucOi behavlQa^mllleu synonprphs . 

In the Barker and Wright ( 195 ^) view* activities ^ or synomorphSs within the preschool 
classroom are called subsettings . 

rynami c attributes refer to inter relationships aiisong the parts of behavior 

settings 9 or* relationships among subsettings. For example ^ stosrytelling ^ house 
play 9 and playground activities are etrueturally discrete but dsmamoall^’' 
interdependent because of spacial and temporal proximity and common participants. 
Therefore 9 within the single behavior setting of a preschool classroom, changes 
in one activity subsetting can result In changes in others. 

^PLICATION OF Tim MOIDEL 

Even the casual observer of nursexy school life may be aware of the 
constellations or patterns formed by the objects, individuals, and behaviors making 
up the activities which Barker describes in theoretical terms as betavior^milleu 
synomorphs , On a particular day, an observer may sea Johnny in several of these 
activity situations . First , he is seen with a group of children in the block 
comer, directing their own construction of. high towers and sprawling fences. His 
second move is to join a groi^ of dilldren working at easels with the teacher 
nearby, preparing paint and hanging up finished paintings. Next, ha goes off alone 
to work a puzzle at a table, Fineily, he Jolna another child to hear a stoiy being 
read by a teacher aide. 

During the period described above, four distinct environmental cc^texts for 
Johnny’s behavior are cle^ly notice^le, ^ese orgmized activity patterns are 

O 
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called aetivlty mlts . In nwsery school environments , activity mits shoi^ 
tremendous variety, but several descriptive dimensions can be applied to all of 
them. These dimensions were stimulated by emd are similar to those ussd by Gimip 
(1^69) in his study of activities in elementary school classrooms. They include: 

(l) utilization of resourcesi (2) child behavior; (3) grov® size; (h) coordination 
of children's actions; (5) teacher leadership pattern; and (6) activity initiation. 
Every activity unit has a resoiirne , which refers to the basic endeavor or 
plumose of the activity ard the set of facilities throu^ which this purpose is 
realized. Block huildlng, dramatic play, arts and crafts, miislc, and organized 
group activities are examples of different resources in preschool classrooms. 

Activity vailts can also be charaGteri zed by the basic child behavior , or standing 
pattern of behavior eneouraged by the activity. Kiese child beha'W.ors may be 
passive, as when children watcdi or wait, or they may be active, as in mmipulating , 
drawing, vocal and instrianental ej^ression, or large miisele aetivlty. Aetivlty 
mits may he further described by the group size of child participants , or whether 
children engage in the activity as a total class group, as a small cliisters or a 
sin^e child; the coordination of children * s aetloas , or action relationships 
among children prescribed by the activity; the teacher leadership pattern ; 
eaid who Initiates the activity, teacher or child. 

The classro(3n and children . The six aetivlty dimensions described above were 
applied for the purpose of summarizing the nature of activities in one preschool 
elassroOTB for disadvantaged children. The class was composed of lU four— year— old 
children (seven black; seven white; six boys, eight ^rls) who were supervised 
by two certified teachers and a shifting ntn^er of assistants. 
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The classrom was partitioned into several sections i a reading corner , a 
house plsy comerp a music ooTnmT^ a rugp and three larger areas with tables and 
chairs primarily used for sedentary aeti^ties and eating lunch- The room was 
located cm the third floor of the school butlding. Children descandad a fli^t of 
stairs and trairarsed a hallway to enter the playgromd* which was eqmpped with 
swings p Jiaigle gyms , and sanffl^oxas. 

Collection and coding of observations - Natm^alistic observations were 
collected by means of the specimen record technique which described in detail by 
Barker and Wright {195^) and Wright (1967)^ A spaeimen rocord is a running 
description in e^reryday language of one child behavior in context. It was Tosed 
ii.-,tead of making activity semis of the total claesrocm because one eventual aim 
of this research is to relate activity diaracteristics to patterns of social 
interaction. Specimen recoi^ds can be coded for both social intaraction and 
activity units • An example of a specimen redord with its activity units delineated 
and coded is shown in Appendix A. 

Two observers participated in data collection. All observations took place 
on weekday mornings* There were three observation periods to the school day: one 

early morning , one midmoming^ and one late Miming. Bix ten-miaute specimen 
records were collected cm each of the l4 children- Each child*s records were 
distributed across the three observation periods , and each observer collected half 
of the observations on ea^ child. In all, there were lU hours of observation in 
the cl assroomp tmm clock hoiir for each child. 

The observers dictated a full record of behavior in context as it happened 
into a tape recorder. Followi.ng transcripti^ ^ obeervers reviewed the protocol, 
and missing information was filled in so that activities could be coded according 
to the six ^mensions . 
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Th© ■fc rails cril^^d racorda wars codad by bwo ‘ti^ainad coders. Ac“bivi*ty 
“uxiitizabion was detcrminad by a changa in •tha actlvl'ty dascripbion which warranted 
a new code for dimensiorxB of u tilisation of rasoinrces and/or ohild behavior > This 
criterion was used to detaruiine the beginning and end points of units because these 
two dimensions described the milieu and standing pattern of behavior aspects of 
the activity. Codiiig for three remaining dimensions ( group else , coordination of 
children * s actions ^ and teacher leadership pattern ) was determined by reading through 
the narrative of an entire activity unit and deciding a code which described 

the way in which the majority of time was spent hy teachers and children. The last 
dimension^ activity i nitiation ^ was coded by examining the beginning of each 
activity unit. Fbllowlng codlngg, duration of activity units determined by 

timing their lengths on 1iie observation tapes. Ihe activity units and their 
respective codes are presented in Table 1. lhay are flilly described in the results 
section of this paper. 

Data analysis . An overall picture of the quality and variety of activities 
in the classroom was obtained by coicputing frequencies of occurrence and aecimiulated 
times and their respective parcentages for each of the activity categories. 

Interobserver and intercoder rellabllltlas . The two observe re collected 
four specimen records simultaneously for the purpose of deteimning interobeervar 
reliabilities, TVro kinds were coi^uteds (l) the extent to which activity units 
were observed and not overlooked in the environmenti and (2) the extant to which 
two Indepandant records of the same activity mlt were identically coded. 

An exaiolnation of the descriptive context of -ttie records indicated that 100 
percent agreement was obtained in the extent to which 12 activity units were observed 
Independently by two bbeervers. Table 2 shows that separate records of the same 
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ae'tivi’by taii'tB were alaiost always identically coded. Only the dimension o£ group 
size showed an agreement figwe (at 92 percent) that was less than perfect. The 
interohserver reliability res\jlts indicate that aotivity units and their 
characteristics are readily apparent to a trained observer. 

Intercoder reliabilities were determined by having two trained coders 
independently code 20 activity units. Agreement aM-gures found were: 90 percent 

and higher for utilization of resources , child activity and group, siz^s i>ercent 
for teacher leadership pattern and activity inxtl at Ion ; and TO percent for 
coordination of children's actions . (see Table 3) 

teacher interview . ,iiie teacher Interview was aimed at obtaining from 
the head teacher her conception of what ought to happen in the classroom. First, 
the interviewer aeserlhed the activity dimensions and their respective categories 
to tlie teacher. Then, rank orderings of the categories for each of the dlmenaions 
were obtained by asking the teacher to sort them on the basis of how much time 
she would like to allocate to activities with those cba^aeteristies in her classroon. 
Itollawing this , the teacher was asked why she preferred activity charact eristics 
she ranked as high and why she did not prefer eharaeteristlea she ranked as low. 

BINDINGS 

Overall Description of ClanBroom Activities 
The questions w ui nh tiie analysis of the observations sought to answer were; 

1 . What were the activity resources within the classroom? How frequently 

did children utilize them? How much and what percentage of clock time 
did they c«isume? “ 

2. Wiat kinds of passive and active child behaviors were observed in the 
el^sroom? How ft-equently Md these oceur? What was the amount and 
percentage of time each ccmsimied? 
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Table 2 

AGREEMENT IN CODING OF INDEPENEENTLY RECORmD ACTIVITIES 



Activity 

Dimension 


Humber 
of Units 
Identically 
Coded 


Total Number 
Units Seen 
by Bo til 
Observers 


Percent age 
of 

Agreement 


Ip 


Utilization of 
Resources j 




12 


12 


100^ 


2. 


Qiild Activity 


1 


12 


3,2 


100 


3. 


Group Size 


1 


11 


12 


92 


U. 


Goordina'tlon of 
Ch il dren * s Acti on s 




12 


12 


100 


5. 


Teacher Leadership 
Pat-bem 




12 


12 


100 


6. 


Activity 

Initiation 




3.2 


12 


100 








Table 3 












INTERCODER RELIAi^LITIES 




Ae-fcivity 

Dimension 


Number of 
Units Identi cally 
Coded 


Total 
Numher of 
Iftiits 


Pe r cent age 
of 

Agreement 


1. 


Utilization of Resources 


20 


20 


100^ 


2. 


Child Activity 




18 


20 


90 


3. 


Group Size 




18 


20 


90 


U. 


Coordination of 
Children’s Actions 




ih 


20 


TO 


5. 


Teacher Leadership 
Pattern 






20 


80 



I 
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3. What were the typical grouping patterns within the classroom? How 

frecLuently were certain groupings formed? How much and what percentage 
of time did ehildren spend in various types of groi^ings? 



U, What kinds of action coordination among children did activities encourage? 
How often were children's actions simultaneously or reciprocally 
coordinated or not clear? For how much and what percenteige of time 
did activities involve coordination or noncoordination of children's 
actions? 

5. What were the teacher leadership patterns within classroom activities? 

How frequent, how much time and what percentage of time was the observed 
teacher (a) not in the activity j (b) providing minimal leadership; 

(c) providing active leadership. 

6. Who initiates activities, teacher or child, and how frequently does 
each initiate activities? 

TOiese questions are treated In tables k through 9. 

Utilization of activity resources . Table U presents the classroom activity 
resources. Approximately one third of the time ( 30 . 49 percent ) children were 
observed in transition , the time in between leaving one activity and beginning the 
next, Mi^ic ranked second, cOTtsuming 18 percent of the time. Sedentary activities, 
involving work with ptizsles, lotto, color wheels, dominoes and similar materials 
typically used cai a table top or on the floor, risnked third, coasuming 12 percent 
of the time. Eating ranked fourth, at 10 percent; aid reading (with the teacher 
reading, children listening, ehildren "reading" or looking at books) ranked fifth, 
at 7 percent. Together, these five activities aecoiMited for 7& percent, of total 
class time, She remaining 22 percent of the time, listed in order of percentage 
of time eons luned, included: resting; playground activities; arts and crafts; media 

’^periences , organized gronp activities, such as circle games and Simon says; 
dramatic play; animal and plant care; washing and dressing. No block play was 
observed. 

Child behavior . Table 5 depicts the child behaviors encouraged by activities, 
Peissive behaviors include: non-active or quiescent roles, such as resting, when 
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UTILIZATION OF ACTIVITY RESOURCES 



Frequency Cumulative Time 

Utilization of Activity % of Activity Units % 

of Units in M.nutes 

Resourees ancl Seconds 



i 



1 

1. Reading | 


l4 


6.76 


61 ” 


40» 


7.34 


2* Block building 


0 


0.00 


0" 


00’ 


0 

f 

0 

0 


3. Sedentary activities 


21 


10.14 


101" 


19’ 


12.06 


4. Dramatic play 


4 


1.93 


12"' 


49' 


1.53 


5. Arts and crafts 


4 


1.93 


35" 


15’ 


4.20 


6. Organized grot© activities 


6 


2.90 


17" 


45 ' 


2.11 


7. Music 


39 


18.84 


153" 


46' 


18.31 


8. Animal and plant care 


3 


1.45 


10" 


50 ' 


1.29 


9. PlaygrOTjnd activities 


12 


5.80 


36 " 


56 ’ 


4.40 


10. Media experiences 


5 


2.42 


20" 


231 


2.43 


11. Bodily maintenance 
a. Satiiig 


12 


5.80 


81" 


23' 


9.69 


b. Resting 


6 


2.90 


37" 


50 ’ 


4 ,50 


c. Dressing 


1 


0,48 


3" 


25’ 


0.4i 


d. X'/ ashing 


6 


2.90 


7" 


15’ 


0.86 


12, Transition 


73 


35.27 


256 " 


07’ 


30.49 


13. Other 

j 


. 1 1 


1 0.48 


3" 

i 


17’ 


0.39 


Total 


207 


100.00^ 


840" 


00’ 


100,00^ 








Table 5 



GHILD BEHAVIOES RELATED TO 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 



Child Behavior Frequency % Cxaaulatlve Time % 

of Activity of Activity Chits 

Units in Mnutea 

and. Seconds 



1* Passive 

a# Nonactive 


1 

1 

6 


2.90 


37" 


i 

50» 


4.50 


Watering, listening 


25 


12.08 


105 " 


55' 


12.61 


c. Wadting 


Ik 


6 . 76 


55" 


03' 


6.55 


2 . Active 

a. Readying 


52 


25.12 


1 175" 


32 * 


20.90 


Wandering 5 es^loring 


11 


5.31 


j 22" 


26 ' 


2.67 


o* Eating 


11 


5.31 


! jgii 


23' 


8.62 


Manipxilating 


22 


10.63 


106 " 


19 ’ 


12.66 


e. Drawing 5 making 


5 


2 . U 2 


44" 


21 » 


5.28 


t* Vocal and instrumental 
e3^resslon 


23 


11.11 


1 91 " 


30 • 


C 

0\ 

4 

0 

H 


g» Performing^ acting out 


7 


3.38 


j 22 " 


34' 


2.69 


h* Large muscle activity 


27 


13.04 


1 99 " 


23' 


11,83 


3* Other j 


k 

i 


1.93 


6" 


40» 


.79 


Total 


207 


100 . 00% 


840" 


00' 


100 . 00 % 
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activity Is at a minlmvan; ‘hatching and listening , when the child attenda^ but does 

not do miything; and waiting^ for inatanGe^ for the beginning of a new activity. 

Active behaviori:^ include: readying^ when the child prepares himaalf or icateriala for 

the beginning or ending of activities; WM,dering and coloring; eating; manipulating 

or playing with small objects; drawing axid making pictures or ©bjects; vocal and 

instrumental e^^resslon. Involving singing ^ chanting and playing of instruments; 

performing and acting out ^ as In toematic pl^; ^±d large muBcle activity, as in 

playing active games , dancing, and exerclsliig. 

Table 5 reports that residing wus the child behavior consuming the moat time, 

21 per cent; watdxing, Ustenir^g and manlpxilating each aceomted for about 13 p^r 

cent of the time; large mtiscle activity involved 12 per cent; and vocal and 

instrumental eDqpression about 11 per cent. Together these five behavior patterns 

consumed 69 per cent of the time. Oonsldaring the broad activity categories, 

children appeared active ^6 per cent of the time, and passive 2k per cent. 

Group si ze , Children functioned in the following grouping arrangements: 

as a total class group; in clusters of thraa or four; in pairs; and as singles^ As 

shown in Table 6, the greatest amotmt of time was spent in total groi:^ activities, 

56 per cent. Children functioned in clusters about one— third of the time, 33 per 

cent. Seldom were children alone (7 per cent) or in pairs (4 per cent). 

Coordination of children's actions. Children's actions were categorl iJ^ 

^ 

three w^s. Coordinate d/a Imialtaneous actions were those in whic^ 
actions coincided, such as singing together or playing such as Simon B^s. 

Coordlnated/reciproeal actions ware of a transactional n at ui’e , such as playing 
coirplement ary roles in the doll coiner, or playing a game of domnoes together. 

Non coordinated actions were of a solitary natxnre sucdx as riding a bike, making a 
pic ire or awinglhg. 
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Table 6 
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GBOUP SIZE DURIITG CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 



Group Size 



Freq^ueney Cumulative Time 

of Activity % of Activity Units % 

Units in ifl.nutes 

and Seconds 



1. 


Total cl as s group 


1 

117 


1 

56.52 


466" 


32' 


55.54 


2. 


Cluster 


50 


24.15 


279" 


18 * 


33.25 


3. 


Pair 


17 


8.21 


30" 


11' 


3.59 


4, 


Single child 


20 


9.66 


55" 


12' 


6.57 


5. 


Not clear 


3 

! 


1.45 


8" 


27' 


1.05 



Total 



207 100.00% 840" 3.00.00% 



Table ? 



COORDIWATIOW of CHILDIffi-HS' ACTIONS 
IN CLASSROOM ACTiraTIES 



Coordination Frequency Cumulative Time 

of Childrens of Activity % of Activity Units % 

Actions Uhits in Minutes 

and Seconds 



1, 


Coordinated/ simultaneous 


58 


28.02 


232" 


11 » 


\ 

27.64 


2 ^ 


Ooor din ate d/ re cip roc al 


IT 


8.21 


72" 


09' 


8.59 


3. 


Not coordinated 


127 


61.35 


516'' 


22 » 


61.47 


4. 


Not clear 


5 


2 .42 


19" 


18’ 


2.30 




Total 


207 


100.00% 


84o" 




100. o:% 
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As sunmiarizea in Table 7. children func ned in a noncoordinated way most of 
the time, or 6l per cent. Actions were sim-tatsneoiisly coordinated about 28 per cent 
of the time and reciprocally coor^nated about 9 per cent . 

Teacher leadership pattern . A description of the ongoing patterns of the 
teacher's relationships to the children ranges from nonparticipation of the teacher 
in an activity to heing an active director and the key to activity setting action. 

In between, the teacher exerted minimal leadership as a watcher-helper or as a 
paxticipa'tor along with "bh© childJrBn, 

As displayed in Table 8, teachers in this classroom played an active leadership 
role 50 per cent of the time. About 36 per cent of the time, the role was one of 
minimal leadership, mostly as a watdber or helper end rarely a participator. Seldom, 
or 13 per cent of the time, did the teacher remain outside of the activity. 

Activity Initiation . As shown in Table 9, the majority of the activity units, 
7h per cent, were initiated by teachers. Children initiated only 18 per cent of 
the units. The remainder of the units could not be clearly coded as either teacher 

or child initiated. 

Activity dimension patterns . The classroom description to this point has 
considered activity wilts in terms of single dimensions. In Table 10, the dimeasio«a 
are examined simultaneously in order to determine the tyjoical patterns of activity 
mit q.ualities which occurred. 

Out of a total of 207 actimty units observed, 108 activity patterns occurred. 
The variety of acti^ty patterns actually occurring In the classroom, a® compared 
with the number which could conceivably occur, is much reduced because activity 
units with identical codings are sometimes repeated. For exairple, reading atoost 
invariably involves a child behavior of watching. , listening. Music is closely 
aaHonlated with vocad. and instrimental expression, oathough it can be related to 
O I--. 
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TaTale 8 

TEACHER LEADERSHIP PATTERITS OF CLASSROOM ACMCVITIES 





Teacher 

Leadership 

Pattern 


Freg^iieney 
of Activity 
Units 


% 


Cumulative Ti^ 
of Activity IMits 
in Kiinutes 
and Seconds 


% 


1, 


Hot in activity 


26 


12.56 


61 '■ 


51 ’ 


7.36 


2 . 


Minimal leadership 
a* Watcher, helper 


53 


25.60 


258’' 


271 


30.77 




b . Part i clpator 


10 


4.83 


47'* 


47 ' 


5 .69 


3 . 


Active leadership 


107 


51.69 


423 " 


35 ' 


50.43 


h. 


Hot clear 


11 


5.31 


48 ’' 


20 » 


5.75 




Total 


207 


100,00$ 


840 " 


0 « 


100 . 00 $ 






Table 
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INITIATION OF CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 





Activity 

Initiation 


Preq,ueney 
of Aeti%^ty 
Itoits 


$ 


Cumulative Time 
of Activity Units 
in MLnutea 
Seconds 


$ 


1. 


Teacher * initiated 


154 


74. 4 o 


680 " 


42 ' 


80.70 


2 . 


Child - initiated 


38 


18.36 


107" 


46 ' 


12.78 


3 . 


Hot cla4?r 


15 


7.25 


51 ” 




6.11 




Total 


207 


100.00$ 


840 " 
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Slndings shown in Table 10 indicate that a raad^ring transition of the . 
total class j initiated and directed by the teacher ^ accounted for about 13 per cent 
of the time the children spent in the classrconis and that it was the activity 
pattern of greatest occtarrence. The music circle* where children sang songs, led by 
the teacher was second and accomted for about 9 per cent of the time. Eating 
lianch* with children assigned to tables in clusters and teachers assisting them* 
was third greatest in occurrence* consuming 8 per cent of the time* Fourth in 
occurrence* and utilizing about 5 per cent of the tiB^ was a music activity led by 
the teacher which involved movejMnts sudi as exercising* marching and moving. 

Media experiences* Involving looking at movies and photographs* was fifth in 
prominence and accounted fbr over two per cent of the activity tlma* 

These five activity patterns together add up to only 3^ cant of the total, 
number of activity units and 37 per cent of the time spent in the classroom. The 
fact that 63 per cent of the time is unaccounted for In Table 10 mey lead to the 
concli3i<w that many patterns in this classrocm were not identically repeated from 
time to time and that great activity variety was offered to children. 

An additional activity pattern analysis (sea Table 11)* eliminating dimensions 
of resources and child behavior* shoym that a substantially greater percentage 
(7^ P©r cent) of tibe observation time is accounted for by relatively few 
cosDbinations of *Uie remaining four dimensions. Frac[uently occulting activity 
patterns primarily involved a total, ol^s groi® or cluster arrangement* were either 
simultaneously coordinated or not coordinated* were either minimally or actively 
led by the teacher* and were teacher initiated. Activity resource and child 
behavior were the dimensions responsible for activity variation in this classroom. 
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Additional activity charactaristics remained relatively eonaistent from one activity 
to another. 

Snimnary . Sei^ral findings which stand out serve to characterize the 
activities of this classroom* 

Firsts the largest proportion of children’s time was spent in transition 
periods* There was a high ocotorrence of readying^ a behavior pattern closely 
associated with transitions. Block bmlding, dramatic play^ arts and crafts, and 
other activities typically thought of mB stimulating creative individual expression 
were absent or rarely in evidence. 

Second, while children were active about three fourths of the time, an 
inordinate amomt of the active time was spent in assembling and preparing for 
scheduled and planned events. Aside from readying, there was a strong emphasis on 
activities requiring children to wat^, listen, manipulate small objects, sing and 
pl^ instruments, and move about the room together* 

Ihird, children spent over half the time together as a total grot®) and about 
a third of the time in clusters. Seldom were they involved in self-initiated, 
independent activities* 

Fourth, althou^ the children spent most of their time as a total group, they 
we are not raqmrad in this grouping patter to intaraot or relate with each other* 
When their activities were coordinated, it was for the purpose of respon^ng 
identically in miscai* 

Fifth, teachers in this claasroom were either active or ndnimal leaders the 
great majority of tliK. Rarely did they penailt ^ildren to work without teacher 
direction* 

Finally, most activities ware teacher-initiated, teacher organized, and 
teacher directed* 



The Teacher Interview 
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In general, the interview findings inchoate that some of the teacher^ a goals 
and e^qpeotati*. ns related to classroom activities were realised, and others ware ncyt,= 
teacher's rationale end Justification for her preferences with iespaet to 
several activity dimensions appeared undeveloped and incoinplete. This may be due 
to the fact that the activities, as they were presented to her in the interview, 
were in an unfamiliar f^ame of reference. 



■Utilizstion resources anA child behavi-or, 'mese were the two dimensions 



showing the greatest discrepancy between the teacher's stated preferences for what 
ought to occur and what was actually observed (see Table 12), Bank order correlations 



between observations and teacher preferences ware of order ( .04 for resoiirces 



and -.03 for child behavior . ) 

Organ! ^ed group activities and sedentary activities were ranked first and 
second, respectively, in relation to the amount of time the teacher felt should be 
allocated to activities. In correspondence witti teacher preferences, sedentary 
activitias did consume a large proportion of time in the classroom, ranking third. 



according to observation. In contrast, organized group activities ranked tenth 



in observed occurrence , 



i^tenlpvuLatlng and vocal siidL instrumental e^qsrasslon were the child behaviors 
ranked first and second by the teacher. According to obaervation, manipulating 
ranked second and vocal and instrumental egression ranked fifth. 

According to the teacher, the above activity oharacterlsties were preferred 
because of the children 's backgromd, ^'in these activitias stated the teacher, 
''children leara basic skills. They prepare the children for other activities." 

Thansltion was ranked lowest by the teacher but, appeared hipest in observed 
occurrence. WaBhing was ranked fom*teenth fy the Oeaoher, ’^rhich cloeelsr coi-responded. 
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with its observed occurrence of thirteenth* TOie teacher stated^ 'If a child 
were replacing materials as ha had used tham^ it vouldn-t ha necessary to spend too 
much time in transition. Washing is necesaaiys but should not take too much time." 

Readying and waiting were the two child behaviors ranked Ioffes t by the teacher 
because ‘^these would be most frustrating for the children. ‘ Obsarved rankings 
again disagreed with teacher preferences « Readying ranked first in observed 
oeeurrenoe^ and waiting ranked seventh - 

Group size . Discrepancies between teacher preferences and observations 
also found for cliild Rouping arrangements. Ttim teacher ranked c lusters first 
and total class group second because '®more could be accomplished in small groups. 

In actuality, total class grouping arrangements were first in cccurrence with 
clusters following second* *]5ie single child arrangement was least preferred by the 
teacher* When asked why, she stated that she was unsure. Both paired and sinj^le 
child srrangements actually occurred infreg.uantly in this classroom. 

Coordination of children *s actions . In agreement with classroom observations ^ 
the teacher preferred activities req^uiring nonooordination of children -s actions 
to those req^uiring action coordination. She stated that action coordination, while 
it mi^t encourage interaction amOTg children, deprived them of needed individual 
attention from advilts . 

Ta acher leadership pattern . Cordis tent with classroom observations , the 
teacher rcaiked active teacher leadership in activities first, minimal teacher 
leadership second, and teacher not in activity .> third. Again, the reasons stemmed 
fTOTi bar views of the children’s e^qperlential baekgroiand. She stated, **They need 
lEOdels* Initially these cixildren need firm limits in order to get to the point whera 
they don’t need the teacher.” 
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Aeti-ylty initiation . The teacher's preference for teacher Initiate activities, 
rather than child Initiated ones , was consistent with the ohservmtions . Her stated 
reasons for preferring teacher initiated activities werei ''Because of the deiUcits 
which the children have m6. hecaiase they were so liid-ted, eert^n basic skills 
\fere needed first." 

P^egback of findings to ^ teacher . Two discrepancies between e^ectations 
and actual outcomes most ijupressed tdie teacher when the findings were pre&eTited to 
her. 

The first was the disproportionate amount of time devoted to transition and 
readying in the classroom, miou^ the teacher stated that some beneficial 
eacperlences occurred during trensitions (e.g.^ leaming to set tne table foi 
Imch) , she thought -toat an attea®t should be made to reduce the amount of time 
devoted to preparing and assembling for aetivitiea , 

Second, the teacher was surprised that no blodt play was observed, because 
there were blocks available in -Oie classroom. She thou^t that opportunities 
had been available for the oiiildren to \^e the bloclcs and was disappointed that 
these materials had not been utilized. Block play was ranked third in importance 
as an activity by the teacher, 

IM’LICAraOMS 

In this pilot study, a system for observing and analyzing preschool aetiidties 
was applied in one nursery school classroam. Observations of classroom activities 
were compared with teacher stated preferences for activity characteristics. The 
finding of the observations were shared with the teacher, and her reactions to 
tham wera noted. 

This research provides an opportunity for the teacher to become more aware of 
what happens in her classroom. ,Tt may also wake the teacher conscious of activity 

Er|c 24 
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charac'fceris'tics she had not prevlouBly considered, and it may encoijr.age her to 
re— examliie what she does with children, and why she does it. Follow— research 
is desirable in order to find out what changes in classroOTi practice occm* In 
response to feedback of these finding to the teacher. 
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APPENDIX A 



Sanrple Coded Observation 



School I CSP 
Date: 5/7/1971 

Time: 10:05 

Child : George 

Observer: LEB 



Duration = 2”55* 



Activity Dimension Codes ! 

1) Sedentary Activity 

2) Manipulating 

3) Cluster 

U) Not coordinated 
5 ) Act i ve Te ache r 
Leadership 

6) Teacher Initiated 



George is sitting at a small table with Lois and 
Ernestine and Mrs , A# 

He is playing a card matching game with tos* A* and the 
two girls and is also holding a toy camera in his hands 
The game was initiated and organized by Mrs^ A* 

The teacher says to George, "I have a card which is 
not rad, which is not yellow? What color do you think 
it is?-' 

George points the camera at Mrs. A, but he doesn’t 
answer. 

Bha says, trying to encourage him to respond, ”I ’m 
going to let you taka a peek." 

Then she ttjirns the card over and flashes it in front of 
George for a brief moment. The other two children 
watch. 

Then Mrs. A. asks again, "Xfhat color is it?" 

George doesn’t answer. 

Mtb» a, then says to the three children, "Who thinks 
they need this card?" 

Now George responds by raising his hand and waiving 
it enthusiastlcal3y . 

Mrs. A gives the card to George. 

He takes it and matciies it to his larger c^d. 

Mrs. A. says excitedly to George, "You’ve got the feetr 
indicating that George has matdied the picture to the 
feet of tile animal on his card. 

George says, "It matches,” 

The teacher confirms, "Yes, it mat<dies," 

. A, continues, saying to George, "Now you need a 
new card. Hare comes your secret card,” 

George says excitedly when ha seas it, "A dc^keyl I 
got a donkey I I got a donkey I" The card the teacher 
is holding up is a picture of a dOTkey. 

George takes the card from the teacher and says again, 
almost bragging to the other childi^n, "I got a donkey, 
I got a doiAey, I got a donkey |" 

The aide says, "Yes” to George after he has repeated 
himself many times, and ha finally stops. 

In the meantime, Lois and Ernestine have been watching 
quietly. 

George looks at some other matched pictures he has and 
fingers them. 
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: Dxwation = o' 25" 

i 

i 

i 

jActivlty Demensioti Ctodes ! 

1) Traasitlon 

2) Wandering, e^loring 

3) Pair 

it) Wot coordinated 
jS) Teacher not in 
i Activity 
:6) Child initiated 



Duration - 0"50* 

Activity Dimension Codes ! 

. 

11) Sedentaiy activity 
|2) Manipulating 
js) ) Cluster 
■It) Wot coordinated 
5) Teacher watcher, 
helper 

£j) Teacher Initiated 



! 

’ Duration ^ l"35» 

i 

) Activity DijMnslon Codes 1 

1) Transition 

2) Readying 

3) Total class group 
i U) Wot coordinated 

[ 5) Aetli^ teacher 
j Leadership 
j 6) Teacher initiated 
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Then he begins to stack his pictures as the teacher 
talks to Ernestine. Then he fingers the toy camera. 

He looks aromd. 

He puts the eamera down on top of the cards . 

He gets up fi*om the table. 

He goes to another table where there is another group 
of children with Mrs. K. 

He seys to one of the children, "Hi, Willie." 

George takes Willie's arm. 

Willie follows after him, which is apparently what 
George wants him to do. 

George wanders around the room with Willie following, 
apparently looking for something to do. 

They go over to a third group working on matching 
pictures with another teacher, Mrs, D. George stands 
Biid watches . 

She invites theni to Join the game and says to George, 
"George, maybe you can fix this for us," meaning 
maybe George can match a picture which the other 
children have been having difficulty with. 

George sits dovm at the table and begins to work on 
matching the pictures. 

He is having dJ.fficulty, and the Mrs, D. hints to him, 
"Tary this one." 

George tries it in the wrong place, then puts the card 
down . 

Mrs. D. indicates, "Over here." 

George pi<As up the wrong card and tries It over there, 
Mrs. D, s^s, "Ihat doesn't fit" and takes the card 
away. 

She says, "tiy this one," and gives him the original 
card. 

George matches it correctly. 

Mrs, A, comes over to the table and says to the group of 
children there, story time." The other two small 

groins have brokep '’pcp , Mrs, A. indicates that the 
children shordd go over to the rug to get ready for 
the story. 

George Jtj^s tip frcan the table and runs in the opposite 
direction from the rug. 

Mrs. A, says, somewhat impatiently, "George, its 
storytime . " 

At this, George comes over and sits dcfwn on the rug. 
While the three teachers are readying the remaining 
children, George sees Dana and Willie fighting. 

He says loudly, "Wo fighting in the school." 

Mrs. A. calls out in response, "That's right, George, 
no fitting in the school." 

Then the teacher stops Willie and Dana from fighting 
as George Watches. / 
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Duration = 3" 05’ 
Activity Dimension Codes! 
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1) Miasic 

2) Instrumental expression 

3) Cltater 

U) Not coordinated 

5) Active Teacher 

Leadership 

6) CSiild initiated 
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George gets up from the rug and runs from one end of 
the room to the other. 

He stops abruptly end says sharply to Millie, "Don't 
step on it," and he hol<te Willie back ft*om stepping on 
a pile of matching cards on the floor. 

When ho lots Willie go, Willie steps over the cards. 

In the memtime, the three teachers are Involved in 
t lying to get all the children over to the rug for a 
story. Meaiy of the children are running around the 
room. 

One teacher goes in the ddrection of George. 

George seems to mtieipate her actions and goes to 
meet her, taking her hand and leading her across the 
room. 

He is pulling her arm, and walking very quickly. 

Mrs. D. says, "No, not so fast. It huirts when you go 
so fast," 

George slows dcam , and together th^ walk slowly up 
to a table, Mrs, D. follot^ing George. 
lEien Mrs . D, lets go of his hands and turns aw^ as 
she sees some other children to attend to. 

After Mrs. D. lets go, George begins to wander around 
the room again. 

He goes over to the piano and begins to finger it. 

Mrs. D, comes back over to him, sits dovm on the piano 
bench, lifts George on her lap, and says, "You'd like 
to play the piano properly, not finger like this." 

She holds George's fi.ngers end moves them across the 
piano so that he plays a song. 

He lets her do this and watches his hands, interested 
in -Uie playing. 

In the meantime, some other children cluster around 
the piano, watcdilng. 

Hie teacher says, "Shall I pl^ your favorite song?" 
George says, "Yes."' ' 

She begins to move his fingers to play his favorite 
song, "Twinkle, Tryinkle, Little Star," 

Then George begins to move one. of - his hands by 
himself as I'to's. D. plays the aceompanlnifint . 

He is smiling happily. 

She takes his linger again and moves it so that 
he plays, !'IVrf.nkle, Twinkle, Little Star." 

The teacher continues mow-ng his fingers over the 
piano. 

At the and of the song, she says, "Thank you, George."" 
George demaads , "More . " 

I"k*s , D, sayB, V'No , its somebody else's tiffn now." 

He gets UP her lap- compliantly and looks at the 

record player' which is next to the piano. 
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Diuration = l"50’ 
Acti'vi'ty Dimension Codes! 

1) Transl'tion 

2) Readying 

3) Total class group 
U) Hot coordinated 

5) Active teacher 

leadership 

6) Child initiated 



He says something to the teacher about the record 
pi^er, apparently stating that it plays songs, too, 
although exactly what he said could not he heard. 

Then Ihrs. D. says, "Let's sit on the rug, George," 
retTuniing to tiying to get George as well as the other 
qlixldren ready for a story , tfost of the other children 
are now gathering about the rug. The two other teacliers 
are seating them. 

George doesn't pey any attention to Mrs. D. 

He goes back over to the piano and begins to finger 
it. 

Mrs. D. says to George, '1 need you on the rug. 

He rimis away in the other direction. 

Paul no^/ leaves the rug and chases George, trying to 
grab him, 

George runs away and climbs under a table in the far 
corner of the room. 

Paid, gets under the table with George. ^ 

Ii^s. D. says, '’Okay, no pleytime for Paul and George,' 
meaning that they will not he riale to go outside later, 
■When they do not respond, Mrs . D, says impatiently , 
"Anyone who doesn't want to go to the may go behind 

the curtain and sit dotm by themselves.’' 

George still stays under the table. 

In the meantime , some of the other ehildren at the rug 
begin to stray, and the two remaining teachers try to 
bring them back, 

George comes out from under the table , goes ever to 
a shelf, and picks up a puzzle. 

He Ignores Mrs. D. *s command to go over to the table. 
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